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the minutes should be duly read and passed. "What
would b<a thought of the committee of a corporation,
Or even the committee of a cricket club, which
had no secretary, and no quorum, and no minute-
book, and no rules of order: which kept no records ;
and which was so conducted that it was impossible,
even for its own members, to say what it had done,
or refused to do, at any meeting? A committee,
which acted in this fashion, would certainly incur
grave discredit, and would be regarded as behaving
with intolerable, and almost immoral, irregularity.

That, however, is the fashion in which the most
powerful committee in the world does, in fact,
conduct its deliberations. The Cabinet has carried
secrecy and informality to the highest pitch. Its
meetings are still supposed to be nothing but
casual consultations between a number of Privy
Councillors. It has no regular time of assembly.
It has no fixed place of meeting.* It has no
office, no staff, no secretary, no rules, no corporate
funds, no permanent location. It could not receive
a letter or answer it, except through the First Lord
of the Treasury or some other of its members, for
it has no note-paper, and no seal, and no petty
cash to buy stationery or pay messengers. It
comes together at uncertain intervals. The date

* Cabinets have no local habitation. "I see them," says
Sir Algernon West, "in old days meeting everywhere. In
Bertram Carrie's house in Combe Wood is a brass tablet
recording how a Cabinet was held there during a visit of Mr,
Gladstone's. Another Cabinet which I recollect was adjourned
from the room in Downing Street to the Garden Terrace."
In recent years Cabinet Councils have usually been held at
the official residence of the First Lord of the Treasury in
Downing Street, or else at the Foreign Office.